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MEMORIES OF MAI MtJLLER. 

BT MONCURE D. CONWAY. 



"The day cannot judge the day," said Goethe, and the remark 
finds illustration in the history of many a great scholar and 
educator. The student reads in old books with a kind of envy 
the stories of Alcuin founding seats of learning in France, with 
Charlemagne and his noblemen for pupils, of Eoger Bacon at Ox- 
ford, of Erasmus at Cambridge, but too often fails to recognize 
the same men when they reappear in his own teachers — his Agas- 
siz, Jowett, Max Miiller. But were Goethe living, he would recog- 
nize that the world at large has attained a degree of literary 
solidarity which secures for each great teacher a class in every 
nation : the day can esteem if not estimate its own light, and the 
thinking brotherhood no longer suffers the shame of paying only 
to a leader's dust the homage denied to his living presence. In 
the thirteenth century, when the renown of Eoger Bacon was 
drawing studious men to Oxford from all parts of Europe, those 
who came last found him in prison on account of the novelties he 
taught (propter novitates quasdam suspectas); in our time an 
Oxford professor, teaching novelties at which his great predeces- 
sor would have shuddered, was similarly sought and found weight- 
ed with honors. From fifty colleges and learned societies — Euro- 
pean, American, Indian — Max Miiller received honors, and ten 
governments invested him with orders. These honors were spon- 
taneously conferred; he never sought anything but the Sanskrit 
professorship; and he even declined the coveted F. R. S. because 
it involved functions that might draw him away from his tasks at 
Oxford. 

Having for more than thirty years known Max Miiller per- 
sonally, and had good opportunities for witnessing the growth of 
bis mind and his influence, I was much impressed by some char- 
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acteristics of the memorial meeting held at Columbia University. 
The large assembly of cultured people was addressed by eminent 
educators in different institutions, men occupied with various 
branches of learning, and the most striking feature of every trib- 
ute was its pervading sentiment of personal gratitude to the 
teacher whose labors had ended. Apparently none of the speakers 
had known Max Muller personally, and only one — Professor Kich- 
ard Gottheil — mentioned having seen him; not one appeared to 
have adopted his peculiar theories ; but each had his grateful debt 
to pay. He had opened for one his field of research; he had 
stimulated others to their tasks; he had enriched all by his lit- 
erary and linguistic masterpieces. What are incidental errata, of 
a pioneer in unexplored regions compared with this creation of a 
scholarly race able to correct the mistakes? The master sat at 
his mighty task, assiduous, unwearied: now his hands are folded 
on his breast ; his case goes to the jury of scholars, and their ver- 
dict will everywhere confirm that of the professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University : "In a generation rich in scholars no one 
could be called greater than Max Muller." 

Especially impressive were the simple words of the Hindu 
speaker at the meeting, the Swami Abhedananda, who spoke al- 
ways of the deceased scholar as "our friend." Max Muller was 
indeed the greatest friend India ever had. He not only exhumed 
for the young Hindus whom England was educating the literature 
of their race, but gave them the means of understanding it. 
Wherever I went in India I usually met the students and the 
pundits, and a number of the titled men, and all of these, of what- 
ever caste or sect, regarded Max Muller as the greatest of man- 
kind, and I was charged with messages entreating him to visit In- 
dia. This enthusiasm of the cultured influenced even the illiter- 
ate, insomuch that when his illness was announced in India special 
sacrifices were offered in the temples for their "friend." For the 
many Hindu students in England Max Midler's house was a sort 
of shrine. His hospitality to them was pathetically noble. Most 
of them spoke good English, but he could converse with them in 
their mother-tongue, and it was beautiful to listen — occasionally 
I enjoyed that happiness — to his sympathetic talk with them on 
their studies and their religious ideas. These pilgrims sometimes 
carried to him even their personal sorrows. Once there presented 
himself before him a fine-looking Hindu in threadbare dress, who 
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began addressing him excitedly in Sanskrit. Few Hindus can 
speak Sanskrit, and Max Muller at once recognized an extraordi- 
nary man beneath the poor garb. When he answered in Sanskrit 
and asked the youth to take a seat, and cordially grasped his hand, 
the Hindu wept. He had a sad story to tell. A Brahman of high 
caste, Nilakantha Goreh by name, learned in Oriental literature, 
he had for years studied the various religions, and reached faith in 
that taught by Jesus. It involved martyrdom. At the nearest Mis- 
sion he announced his conversion. He was deprived of his caste 
and cast out by his relatives. The stupid missionaries called him 
"Nehemiah," sent him to their book establishment in London, and 
there he was set to the lowest drudgery. "A negro slave could 
hardly be worse treated," said Max Muller. For a long time that 
was endured by this most learned convert to Christianity ever 
known in India. At last he fled, and, knowing by repute just one 
man in England, found his way to Oxford and to that man. The 
penniless Hindu scholar was at once installed as a guest in Max 
Miiller's home, and there wrote a useful little work on the Vedan- 
tie philosophy. 

Max Muller appeared to have a mission to individual minds. 
To every thinker his heart and home were always open, and in- 
tolerance was absolutely unknown to him. "You know I do not 
mind difference of opinion," he wrote me, in relation to criticisms 
on his Hibbert lectures (Origin and Growth of Eeligion, etc.) ; 
and concerning some comments I forwarded he wrote: "I liked 
Bradlaugh's articles — they show one of the many possibilities of 
misunderstanding." He never showed the slightest heat when 
discussing a religious question, however fundamental, but he once 
wrote a rather stern note about the dismay into which some of 
us were thrown by certain fanatical proceedings of the leader of 
the Brahmo-Somaj in India, Keshub Chunder Sen. When this 
leader visited England (1870) his first discourse was given in 
Martineau's chapel, his second in mine, and all rationalists, in- 
cluding some of the clergy (Dean Stanley, of course) united to 
give him a grand welcome. This was reported in India and gave 
his theistic movement a great sanction. But some years later not 
only Keshub Chunder Sen, but some of his nearest followers, gave 
themselves up to such superstitious extravagances that their Lon- 
don supporters were compromised. This was especially the case 
with Max Muller, for just at that time the Indian. Mirror 
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(Brahmo-Somaj organ at Calcutta) printed extracts from his 
private letters, praises of the Brahmo movement, that seemed to 
carry his support to the new fanaticism. A printed lecture of my 
own being liable to the same misinterpretation, I asked Max 
Miiller whether some mild protest was not needed. He was at 
first inclined to think there must be misunderstanding or exag- 
geration in the stories coming from Calcutta, which he, too, had 
heard: "Nothing is so easily misrepresented as Oriental phrase- 
ology. You remember a beautiful prayer that Colenso quoted, and 
people laughed at it because it began, 'Oh, Earn ! oh, Ram !' (i. e., 
Rama). I enclose you some letters from Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Mozoomdar. They will show you whether these men are fools 
or knaves." It was not, however, a question of what was said, 
but of wild performances — a combination of dervish dances and 
Roman Catholic rites — and in 1881 the scandal in Calcutta and in 
London became so acute that silence became impossible. Being 
in America that year, I did not see what Max Miiller wrote, but it 
M'as characteristic that his deprecation of the performances 
should take the form of a quasi-defense of severely censured Sen. 
He wrote me, December 21, 1881 : 

"Although I am busy with other matters, I could not resist saying 
a few words for K. Chunder Sen— not that I am not afraid that he has 
overstrained his brain and may break down altogether, but because I 
hate ingratitude. That excellent man (and I feel confident of his hon- 
esty and freedom of vanity in the beginning) has spent himself— some 
wheels in the machine with which he worked are out of order — surely 
he should be treated with kindness— if anything can restore him, it is 
kindness and sympathy and gratitude. It is the old story of the 
squeezed-out orange — we do not want that any more, let us throw it out 
of the window." 

Max Miiller never, I think, met the Brahmo leader. Had he 

known him or listened to his sermons he must have realized that, 

however good-hearted, Sen had not the culture or the wisdom to 

establish any really important movement. He had not the wit to 

recognize that the grand welcome he received in England and the 

crowds attending his sermons — wearisome rhapsodies — were all 

due to the interest in India awakened by the long labors of Max 

Miiller. But, for that matter, how many philologists, orientalists, 

anthropologists are aware that before Max Mutter's time such 

investigators as themselves were voices in the wilderness? Dean 

Stanley remarked (I quote from memory) : "In my early life few 

knew even the name of Buddha; now he is second to but one 
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other." It was this Oxford scholar who created audiences for 
such studies, enthusiasts for "The Light of Asia," and devout 
readers for the forty-nine Sacred Books of the East which he has 
placed in our hands — the most important ethical service ever done 
by any man for mankind. 

When the phonograph was invented, one of its first appear- 
ances was at the house of J. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C. (now M. P.). 
A fashionable company, among them some eminent men of science 
and men of letters, gathered around the novelty, and Max Miiller 
was the first called on to utter something in the phonograph. We 
presently heard issuing from it these sounds : Agnim tie purohitam 
yagnasya devam ritvigam — hotdram rainadhdtamam. 

There was a burst of merriment when these queer sounds came 
from the machine, but a deep silence when Max Miiller explained 
that we had heard words from the oldest hymn in the world — the 
first (if I remember rightly) in the Vedas: "Agni I worship 
— the chief priest of the sacrifice — the divine priest — the invoJcer 
— conferring the greatest wealth." Arjd then the young people 
gathered around the smiling scholar, to learn, no doubt, that the 
hymns had all passed through thousands of years, in a phono- 
graphic way, each generation uttering precisely what was poured 
into its ear by the preceding generation, until their language died, 
to be recovered in the West, where for the first time the real 
meaning of Agni, and human significance of the hymns, were stud- 
ied and known. However, I did not hear exactly what the Pro- 
fessor said to the eager inquirers, but stood apart observing the 
pieturesqueness of the scene, and finding in it something symbol- 
ical of the whole career of the polite scholar. He had evoked 
from the oral Sanskrit phonograph the ancient Aryan literature 
and mythology: the thin, metallic voices became real and cast 
their poetic spell not merely on the learned, but on fashionable 
young ladies and gentlemen in drawing-rooms, throughout Europe 
and America, adding vast estates to their minds, delivering them 
from the mere pin-hole views of humanity and of the universe to 
which our ancestors were limited. 

I read in a New York paper that Max Miiller was "somewhat 
vainglorious." This is so contrary to my own impressions of the 
man, whom I have known in his home and in my own, and whose 
most famous lectures I heard, that I suppose it based on his having 
printed for personal friends, on September 1, 1893, the fiftieth 
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anniversary of his Leipzig degree, a list of his publications, and of 
his honors, with portraits representing him at various periods of 
life. His friends were desirous of this unpublished Memorial, 
which was an "offering of sincere gratitude" in response to their 
congratulations. When it was sent out Max Muller was not an 
aspirant for further honors. Even had it been a published 
autobiography, would that have been "vainglorious"? I can 
imagine a stranger on first seeing him, especially if in uni- 
versity or court dress, associating some hauteur with his erect 
mien, his handsome, courtly look, and a certain military air char- 
acteristic of most high-born Germans. He was a very peculiar 
man: his virility was expressed in his ruddy face and sparkling 
eye, and some ancestral huntsman survived in him to such an 
extent that when on a walk with a friend he would at times un- 
consciously point his cane as if it were a spear, levelling it to his 
eye. The cane was pointed at nothing, unless at some point em- 
phasized in discussion, wherein sweetness of speech was always 
his enforcement. 

Max Muller was a man even of humility; he listened to the 
humblest person addressing him with strict attentiveness ; he 
looked up to some who were really his inferiors. For his great 
contemporaries his love and reverence were boundless. Here are 
a few notes from the many private letters before me : 

"I heard to-day that Emerson has sent £10 for the Carlyle monu- 
ment in London. Could you not work a little among your friends and 
countrymen in London? I have read your paper, and I feel certain that 
no gossip would shake your loyalty to Carlyle's memory." 

"I cannot tell you what a loss Kingsley is to us. I feel as If an- 
other cable had broken that held me fast to this life." 

"How very sad the news of Bayard Taylor's death. He looked so 
strong in body and mind when I saw him at your house. He Is the 
second who is gone before I could send him my [Hibbert] lectures, out 
of those few for whom they were specially written, and whose approval 
would have been a real reward. I send you his last letter to me. I 
thought you would like to see it, but please take great care of it and 
let me have it back soon. I feel deeply obliged to you for having en- 
abled me to know your great countryman face to face." 

"I have been reading your article on Emerson with great delight. 
He is a man I love, and grudge to America." 

"Emerson's stay here was Very delightful. Oxford has been proud 
of his visit." 

"I send you the new edition of my Hibbert Lectures and of my In- 
troduction to the Science of Religion (considerably altered and en- 
larged). It was dedicated to Emerson, but he was beginning to fade 
away when last he was here," 
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"I feel cast down like yourself [at the death of Emerson], and have 
many more names to add to the death-roll of this year [1882] and the 
last. There seems no one left to work for and to look up to now. Bus- 
kin is the only star of the first magnitude left, and he, I hear, is set- 
ting." 

Emerson and his daughter Ellen were guests of the Max Miil- 
lers at Oxford, and he was there surrounded by the best men in 
the place — Euskin, Jowett, Dodgson (author of "Alice in Wonder- 
land"), Vice-Chancellor Liddell and others. Dr. Holmes and his 
daughter were also their guests (1886) for some days, and in "Our 
Hundred Days in Europe" there is a true little picture of the 
home in which so many Americans have been welcomed : 

"We met there, at dinner, Mr. Herkomer, whom we have recently 
had with us in Boston, and one or two others. In the evening we had 
music, the professor playing on the piano, his two daughters, Mrs. 
Conybeare and her unmarried sister, singing, and a young lady play- 
ing the violin. It was a lovely family picture; a pretty house, sur- 
rounded by attractive scenery; scholarship, refinement, simple ele- 
gance, giving distinction to a home which, to us, seemed a pattern of 
all we could wish to see beneath an English roof. It all comes back to 
me very sweetly, but very tenderly and sadly, for the voice of the elder 
of the two sisters who sang to us is heard no more on earth, and a 
deep shadow has fallen over the household we found so bright and 
cheerful. Everything was done to make me enjoy my visit to Oxford." 

That indeed was a heart-breaking event. "Life to me can 
never be again what it has been these fifty years of unbroken sun- 
shine — but it may become something better." In January, 1888, 
he writes : "I became very fond of Wendell Holmes. I liked his 
books, and now I love the man — only life seems all over, and noth- 
ing remains but some duties to fulfill." 

Not only eminent Americans were entertained at the charming 
home in Norham Gardens. They had a great many American 
friends, and were kept well posted in transatlantic phenomena and 
literature. 

"I saw," he writes in August, 1883, "that Mr. Howells has been 
staying with you— a great artist, to judge from one or two sketches 
which I have lately been made to read by some American friends who 
are staying here at Oxford. I wish you would tell me what you con- 
sider his best book. Sacred Books, you know, are so long and tedious 
that they leave me little time for other reading, and I can only afford 
to read the best. I want description of real American life, not that 
constant theme of American novels— international episodes — metamor- 
phic confusions produced by American volcanoes breaking through the 
smooth and hard stratification of European society. Please give me a 
few titles of such books— not too long, and worth reading." 
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Max Muller appreciated very highly the work done in America, 
in the researches which especially concerned him, and it will be 
seen by the following letter that he overestimated the interest of 
our political leaders in such things. 

Cromer (Norfolk), 2 Tucker Street, 4 Sept., 1873.— "Many thanks for 
the Report of the American Philological Congress. It is particularly- 
interesting to me as showing the rapid growth of national sympathy 
for philological researches, and I am truly pleased to find that Ameri- 
can philologists begin to see in what field their labors would be most 
useful, viz., in the field of the Indian languages of America. I have 
urged the scientific study of these dialects on several American schol- 
ars whom I have had the pleasure of seeing from time to time at 
Oxford, and I have more than once spoken on the subject to some of 
your leading political men. To preserve what can still be preserved of 
the ancient stratum of aboriginal American speech is really a national 
duty, and considering how many distinguished scholars and philoso- 
phers you count in the bright ranks of your statesmen and ambassa- 
dors, I look forward hopefully to the time when your government will 
call upon the members of your philological societies to undertake this 
great work; a work which, if entrusted to proper hands, will reflect 
lasting honor on the enlightened spirit of your statesmen, and on the 
conscientious labors of your scholars. 

"If such an exceptional stratum existed In Geology as is represented 
by the Indian languages in Glossology, think how eagerly students, 
both young and old, would rush to your quarries, how readily the gov- 
ernment would lend its aid, particularly if it were known that in a few 
generations the whole of this stratum might be submerged and lost to 
us forever! Is the growth of language, is the history of the human 
mind, less important in our eyes than the growth of the crust of the 
earth? I know that to a certain extent the neglect of the study of 
these dialects is our own fault. Many philologists imagine that the 
Science of Language is chiefly concerned with classical languages, such 
as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Hebrew or Arabic, and that the study of 
anything outside the pale of Aryan and Semitic speech is a mere parer- 
gon. Now, it is clear from the report of your Congress that such is not 
the view of some, at least, of its members. There can be no doubt that 
some of the most important problems of our science depend on the 
study of languages which are still, as it were, in a state of nature. The 
question of all questions, how and why language changes, will never 
be answered from a study of Sanskrit, but from a study of those few 
remaining nomadic languages which are still spoken by the aborigines 
of America, Polynesia, Melanesia, by the tribes on the borders of China, 
and, it may be, by some races in Africa. I am glad to see that some of 
my views on the changeability of the American languages have been 
canvassed at your Congress. I have no books here, and cannot recol- 
lect distinctly what I may have said in my Lectures on the American 
languages. I feel confident that what I stated was correct, according 
to the evidence then accessible to me. I wrote it at a time when I was 
much occupied with Indian dialects. I had a young Mohawk staying 
with me at Oxford, and while I was writing down from his mouth the 
first sketch that was ever made of a Mohawk grammar, I eould see that 
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even between his own expressions and those which he remembered to 
have been used by the old people of his tribe there were some gram- 
matical differences arising from a less accurate distinction of dual and 
plural forms, and, if I remember aright, of the different genders of the 
Implied object in verbal forms. If it can be proved that some of these 
Indian dialects change less than I thought.it will be of great importance, 
as showing that there was much more political or religious concentra- 
tion among some of these tribes than is generally supposed. Only, we 
must be very careful in these researches. If a tribe is no longer grow- 
ing and spreading, but gradually retiring and dying out, its language, 
like its customs, is sometimes preserved with a kind of religious re- 
spect, which keeps off phonetic decay, while dialectic regeneration is 
excluded by the very nature of the case. Languages in that stage are, 
of course, of little use for our purpose. I hope this may not be the case 
with all the Indian languages still spoken on American soil, for it would 
take away much of their interest for purely linguistic purposes, and 
make them more useless for the solution of the problems I have at 
heart. The term 'Literary languages' must not be misunderstood. It 
does not mean such languages only as possess a written literature, like 
English, or a traditional oral literature, like Lithuanian or Finnish or 
Lappish; it applies to languages also which, either through the influ- 
ence of religion, laws and proverbs, or through contact with foreign 
nations, have become fixed and traditional. I prefer to call languages 
during these stages political rather than literary, because, whereas they 
exist, we may be certain that those who spoke them had at one time or 
other arrived at some kind of political concentration. But the name is 
of little consequence, as long as we clearly understand what we mean, 
which, to judge from the imperfect report of the Philological Congress, 
which you kindly sent me, has not been the case with all the speakers 
there. I hope Mr. Trumbull will soon give us the results of his Indian 
researches, and the more he can prove that I have erred, the more 
grateful shall I feel. Though at present I have little leisure left for 
these studies, I like to see in what direction they are followed up by 
younger scholars, to what results they lead, and what light they are 
likely to throw on the higher problems of our science. . . . 

"And now I am almost ashamed when I see what a long epistle I 
have written. I promised my doctor to do nothing while enjoying the 
bracing air of Cromer, and, like a horse that has been idle for weeks in 
his stable, my pen, on being trotted out for the first time, has fairly 
run away with me. However, what I have written, I have written, and 
if you think it will be of interest to any of your philological friends in 
America, you may do with it as you like." 

It appeared to me nothing less than a calamity that there 
should be any discordant note in the relations between Max Miiller 
and his American confreres. Knowing well how eager he was to 
give credit to the humblest of lis who were laboring in fields con- 
nected with his own, I felt that the personal attacks directed 
against him must be some curious survival of the old gramma- 
rian's curse — "May God confound thee for thy theory of irregular 
verbs!" I believe that Max Miiller also had a feeling that it 
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was his theory (that language and thought are inseparable) which 
bad elicited the animadversions of Professor Whitney, up to the 
year 1874. But in that year, when he opened the International 
Congress of Orientalists in London with an admirable address, he 
became conscious of the personal ill-will felt by Professor Whit- 
ney's particular friends in Germany — notably by Weber, of Berlin. 
Max Miiller had distributed in the assembly a printed copy of the 
last hymn of the Vedas, the close of the great work on which he 
had been engaged for twenty-five years. In his address he had 
honored the names of the German scholars present — Weber, 
Stenzler, Windisch, Spiegel, Haug, Pertsch. And all looked for 
some response from the great Sanskritist, Weber, who spoke 
English. But he remained silent. I believe Max Miiller then 
believed that Professor Whitney was doing mischief. 

In 1875, being for some days the guest of Professor Whitney 
at New Haven, I listened to his grievances, and took careful notes 
of them to convey to Max Miiller on my return to England. This 
was done with his approval, and in the following May (1876), 
by Max Muller's request, I wrote to Professor Whitney, urging 
him to accept the proposal previously made by the Oxford scholar 
that all the points in dispute should be submitted to arbitration. 
Professor Whitney was to be allowed to himself select three pro- 
fessors from any country in Europe, and Max Miiller pledged 
himself to abide by their decision. This proposal was urged in 
such terms of esteem as my affection for Professor Whitney sug- 
gested, but he could not see his way to say more than that if Max 
Miiller chose to organize a tribunal he would appear before it 
with his defense. I never doubted that Professor Whitney had 
sufficient reasons, in nowise arising from any misgivings as to his 
own case, for virtually declining the proposed arbitration. The 
personal question was bound up with scientific questions, as he 
said, and a scholar might naturally be as unwilling to submit 
his opinions to arbitration as any thinker to so submit his creed. 
I have letters from both of these eminent scholars which I do 
not feel at liberty to print, but certain recent newspaper articles, 
whose disparagement of Max Miiller I ascribe to this unhappy 
quarrel, have moved me to do my great friend the justice of de- 
claring that it was not his fault, if fault there was, that the mis- 
erable misunderstanding was not healed in the only way that 
appeared open to him, Moncuee D. Conway. 



